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In a Changing America 


Introduction 


The Advisory Committee on Urban and Suburban 
Problems of: the Democratic Advisory Council is composed 
of mayors, businessmen, labor officials, scholars, public 
administrators and other civic leaders who have a deep 
concern and extensive first-hand knowledge of the problems 
confronting urban and suburban America today. ‘The Com- 
mittee was formed to investigate these problems and to 
prepare a responsible program for their solution. 


The Committee has divided its task into two parts, as 
follows: 


1. Policy Paper No. 1—A report on urban and subur- 


ban problems of national concern. 


2. Policy Paper No. 2—Policies and programs for the 
solution of these problems. (In preparation.) 
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THE STATE OF OUR CITIES 


1. A Changing America 


Every day the United States becomes more urban, less 
rural. Only a half-century ago, a majority of American 
families still lived on farms or in rural areas. Today, four- 
fifths of all American families live in cities or in the 
suburbs which surround them. By 1975, only 15 years 
away, our explosively growing population will sweep 55 
million additional people into metropolitan areas—5o0. mil-- 
lion into existing or newly created suburbs. 


As our population has grown, suburbia has become 
the chosen way of life for 50 million Americans and a fond 
dream for the urban millions who will escape there as soon 
as they can. Suburbia is a new mode of life in a changing 
America. 


At the same time, America’s older cities are all threat- 
ened by spreading slums and blight. The central cities of 
metropolitan areas confront not only rapid deterioration of 
residential neighborhoods but pressing problems of indus- 


‘trial and commercial obsolescence as well. 


The Housing Act of 1949 set forth as our national 
goal the achievement of a “decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family.” Ten years 
later we are a long way from achieving that goal. 


This report concentrates on the physical and environ- 
mental aspects of urban and suburban life because they 
determine to such a large extent whether we Americans 
can use our material prosperity to enrich our lives or 
whether careless use of our wealth and productivity will 
blight our lives as well as our landscape. 


Progress toward a better and fuller urban life is largely 
the responsibility of local institutions, private and public. 
The working presumption of the Democratic Party since 
the days of Jefferson has been that governmental power 
should be lodged in the smallest jurisdiction possible—and 
that even here the powers of government should be used to 
encourage and supplement private effort. 


However, many problems in our life as a nation can- 
not be solved solely by local, private or even state actions. 
When necessary, the Democratic Party over the years has 
proved its willingness to sponsor and to carry out vigorous 
programs at the Federal level in cooperation with local, state 
and private efforts. 


2. The State of Our Cities 


Urban areas are as old as civilization. Cities are, and 
always have been, centers of trade, commerce, industry, 
transportation and culture. People live in or near cities 
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for the economic and cultural opportunities which urban 
and suburban life are supposed to provide. But the hope 
and the reality in much of America today are tragically 
far apart. 


After ro years of Federal aid for slum clearance and 
urban renewal, spreading slums and blight still threaten to 
destroy American cities as desirable places to live and work 
and raise a family. Despite substantial progress in many 
communities, urban slums continue to spread as fast as, or 
faster than efforts yet made to clear them out or clean them 


up. 
Slums and Blight: The Shame of Our Cities 


The financial cost of urban slums is enormous. Slums 
go hand in hand with soaring rates of crime, delinquency 
and disease. Neglect of urban neighborhoods costs our 
cities and our nation untold millions in declining tax rev- 
enues, restricted economic opportunities and the wasteful 
~ loss of once decent housing in urban neighborhoods. The 
taxpayer must pay an ever-increasing amount of local, state 
and Federal taxes because of slums and deficit areas. 


We pay a frightening social cost for slums as well. For 
millions of children the asphalt jungle of the slums is a 
grim mockery of the American way of life. For our country 
the waste of potentially useful and constructive lives is a 
loss we cannot long afford. 


Slums are no minor sore-on the body politic. They are 
rather a major malignancy, a spreading cancer. 


There are today more Americans living in slums than 
on farms. The count now stands: 


Farm Dwellers .0002....c..00ccce00s- 
Slum Dwellers ......0...00...ccc00. 


At the present rate of action, public and private, it will 
take at least a century to Sinwcie the slum dwelling units 
which exist today. And the slums are growing, spreading 
every year. 


21,000,000 


22,000,000 


It is time for Americans to get better acquainted with 
their slums. 


Perhaps what is needed most is some good old-fash- 


ioned walking tours. There is no substitute for what the 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN THE U.S. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF UNITS—55,000,000 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census 


senses can. phaceuee ane sight and sound, and | 
smell of the slums. te 


the stinking ee into the over-crowded rooms, Ww 
see for ourselves how far short we are falling in peovidng 
a decent home and suitable living environment ee every: 
American family. . 


Slums are neither inevitable nor hopeless. To say that 
the richest nation on earth cannot abolish its own urban — 
blight is preposterous. Yet, in most instances, it is ae 
pily true that local, state and Federal action to date in slum 
clearance, urban renewal, public housing and code enforce a 
ment have only scratched the surface. AE See 


Decaying Neighborhoods 


Existing slums are bad enough but an equal and crit- 
ical issue is the speed with which once decent neighbor- 


hoods are becoming decaying neighborhoods. 
The rock-bottom slums tell only part of the story. All 


across America, more urban neighborhoods are slipping 
into blight ee are being preserved in those few cities 
which are seriously trying to reverse the trend. Many older 
neighborhoods which could be preserved and enhanced by 
prompt and effective action are deteriorating beyond repair, 
victims of civic and national neglect, Our largest supply of 
decent, moderately priced housing is bela? depleted and 
new slums are created. 


Neighborhood decay has many causes: — 


The automobile and the increasing mobility of Amer- 
ican life have rendered many older neighborhoods obsolete. 


The American standard of living is changing. The 
migration to the suburbs and the flight from older neighbor- 
hoods are a drive for more open space—eibow room—and 
better or at least more modern community facilities. The 
individual family acting alone cannot preserve the old 
neighborhood and its only recourse is to move to the 
suburbs, if it can afford to do so. 


However, the root cause is the utter inability of the - 
American city with the financial resources presently avail- 


1956 


“DILAPIDATED OR 
LACKING ‘FACILITIES 24% 


over, 40 million live in 
~ sub standard housing 
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able to it to maintain standards of municipal services re- 
quired to prevent decay. At the same time, our cities are 


unable to make the capital expenditures in new schools 


and other modern community facilities which will renew 
urban residential neighborhoods and keep them competi- 
tive with the suburbs. 


/ 


The Housing Crisis 


American cities are beset by a critical shortage of 
decent housing for the low- and middle-income families who 
form the overwhelming majority of their inhabitants. Fed- 
eral housing policies and programs for these families are 
ineffective. We need effective housing programs for these 
families, and we must take positive steps to insure that 
gts will be equal opportunities for all in choosing a place 
to live. 


Housing for Low-Income Families 


Millions of American men, women and _ children 
desperately need to get out of the clutches of slums. They 
live in housing which cannot be reclaimed by urban re- 
newal or rehabilitation. Private enterprise is unable to 
build housing at prices these low-income families can afford 
and still make a profit. 


We cannot continue to turn our backs on these fami- 
lies and tolerate the enormous social and financial costs of 
slums. We must establish the publicly assisted housing pro- 
gram at a level which will meet the housing needs for these 
millions of American families of low income. 


' Publicly assisted housing is the only means through 
which low-income families can be rehoused decently. The 
present Federal public housing program does not even pre- 
tend to meet the demands for decent housing for low-in- 
come families. It is merely a token effort, no more. Sub- 
stantially larger amounts are needed to take care of the 
minimum number of families whose relocation is required 
by slum clearance, public highways, and other programs. 


Two decades of experience have much to teach us 
about right and wrong ways of providing publicly assisted 
low-income housing. Improvements can and must be made 
but the defects of the present program should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the desperate fact that the need for pub- 
licly assisted housing for low-income families is greater now 
than at any time since the start of the public housing 
program. It is past time to face up to this need and to 
devise acceptable means of meeting it. 


Housing for Middle-Income Families 


There are more than 15,000,000 families with annual 
incomes between $3500 and $6500. It is these families that 
the Federal Housing Administration was set up to help. 
Yet increasingly FHA has moved away from these families, 
and the effective market for new private sales or rental 
housing has steadily become limited to upper-income 
families. 


Moderate-priced home building has also been sharply 
tetarded by the restrictive credit policies of the Federal 
government, which have raised financing costs sharply. 
Consequently, at a time when the need for expanded home 
building for middle-income families is increasing rapidly 
due to population increase and dislocation from highway 
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FAMILY INCOME IN THE U.S. * 1958 


including unattached individuals 


=o HTH 


31,323,000 or 57% 


*5,000 to $10,000 uLLLA 


19,234,000 or 35% 


$10,000 & over 


4,396,000 or 8% 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census 


and urban renewal projects, we are building almost no 
moderate-priced housing, either in central cities or suburbs, 
Middle-income families in both cities and suburbs are sub- 
ject. to exploitation, hardship, disillusion and despair in 
their quest for suitable housing. 


Housing for Minority Families 


Negroes and other non-white Americans suffer from 
much worse housing conditions than the rest of their fel- 
low citizens. In many cities in all sections of the country 
the only housing available for non-whites has been second- 
hand housing formerly occupied by whites. The expansion 
of the non-white population in these cities has been con- 
fined to older neighborhoods. Overpricing, overcrowding 
and profiteering on the limited number of dwellings avail- 
able to non-whites in rapidly aging neighborhoods have 
consequently accelerated decay. Thus the pressure is on 
minority housing to become slum housing. 


The Negro and other non-whites have been increas- 
ingly caught in a crushing vise largely fashioned and en- 
couraged by Federal housing policies. Discrimination in 
newly created suburban housing developments in all sec- 
tions of the country has received the tacit support of FHA, 
Suburban housing is closed to the Negro in the face of 
the unwillingness of too many other Americans to share 


their neighborhoods. 


On the other hand, the worst slums which are largely 
occupied by minority groups have been among the first to 
be cleared by slum clearance and highway programs. As a 
result, minority groups, particularly Negroes, have suffered 
far more than others from family displacement, the housing 
shortages which result and the lack of adequate relocation 
and low rent housing programs. The vise becomes tighter 
—non-white families. are excluded from the suburbs and 
routed from the slums, 


The extra burden suffered by minority families makes 
especially urgent the expansion of low rent and middle- 
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income housing. Above all, there must be recognition of the 


“right of every American family to have freedom of oppor- 


tunity to choose a place to live and to have equal access 
to the means of financing that choice. 


Commercial and Industrial Blight 


The blight that afflicts urban areas is not limited to 
residential neighborhoods. All cities are afflicted with large 
areas of commercial and industrial blight. These older in- 
dustrial and commercial districts have traditionally provided 
a firm economic base, assuring steady jobs and strong eco- 
nomic support for local government. An urban renewal 
program which deals only with residential areas and ignores 
the rebuilding of the urban industrial and commercial cen- 
ters cannot succeed. 


Downtown U.S.A. 


The central business districts of American cities are 
in grave trouble. ‘hey are losing their capacity to compete 
effectively with new suburban shopping centers. The build- 
ings ‘are obsolete, streets are jammed, parking space is 
lacking. Driving downtown has become too much of a 
chore for the housewife, and transit service has deteriorated 
badly. These conditions Hise lediia the flight of business 


-from-eentral -districts- with-atoss-ofi income, jobs, and retail 


services to customers. Consequently, the munticipal tax base 
is shrinking at-a time when service costs are steadily rising. 


Downtown should be an attractive market place for 
goods and services and for ideas as well. Downtown tradi- 
tionally has been the economic heart of the metropolitan 


region, for the suburbs as well as the city. 


Imaginative solutions have been developed which 
would enable central cities to renew their downtown areas. 
The ideas are there, but so far there has been little action 
because the fiincial resources are not available for more 
than token. action. 


Urban Industry 


MN 


Urban imbaceay ‘isthe principal source of America’s 
great power and wealth. But vast changes in our economy 
and technology have impaired this economic base of the 
city, creating industrial slums, depressed areas with per- 
sistent pockets of unemployment, and shifts in the location 
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of industry and jobs. Cities must seek ways: to adjust. to | 


these changes to provide jobs for workers, spending power : 


for consumers and efficient locations for the manufacturer 
and tradesman. 


See ee 
h 


Cities need to adjust to technological changes in plant 
location, transportation and labor skill requirements. Indus- 
trial slums, filled with overcrowded and often unsafe loft-_ 
type factory buildings must be replaced with newly fash- 
ioned industrial parks. More spacious industrial areas, with 
parking space, room for expansion, modern highways and 
other facilities are needed if the city is to continue to pro- 
vide employment for its citizens. Centrally located plants 
will remain attractive to industry only if modern industrial 
areas, skilled workmen and excellent public services are 
available in new central industrial districts. 


At the same time, cities are also the seed bed for new 
industries and services. Only the city can provide the mul- 
tiplicity of skills, business services, and proximity to custo- 
mers required by the newly established small enterprise. 
This vital economic function must be carried on in cities 
at an increasing rate. 


Some cities have been by-passed in our recent economic 
srowth. These stagnating or depressed areas suffer from 
tibonie unemployment, depressed business and unused 
skills. These areas need help in rebuilding their economies 
to serve the nation, and to provide for their people a share 
in a growing national economy. 


New Life for Our Cities 


Our report contains some sharp and unpleasant find- 
ings about the state of our cities today. But cities have 
survived recurring crises through the ages as important 
centers of population, culture, wealth and commerce. We 
are confident they will meet this present-day challenge as 
well. There are signs everywhere of growing awareness ‘ 


the problems of slums and blight. 


Citizens throughout America are awakening to the 
disturbing trends in our cities and to the opportunities 
which lie ahead if our nation mobilizes its resources to 
build a better urban life for future generations. Some cities 
have taken giant steps forward. Hundreds of other cities 
and. towns are. planning for the. future and_ struggling to 
rebuild themselves within the confines of inadequate Fed- 
eral programs. 


A beginning has been made. We need to know more 
about the nature and dimension of urban problems. We 
need the imaginative research and a relentless quest for 
forward-looking solutions. But far, far more important we 
Americans must decide that we alt put to work all of the 
resources public and private, Federal, state and local that 
are required to banish slums from our country. 


3. The Suburbs—A New America 


Suburbidiicts distaaavelg new American way. of life. 
A new family style of living, informal, friendly and com- 
fortable, has become an American goal. ‘There is no doubt 
that ‘Amencans like it. In recént years, the ‘move to, the 
suburbs has become a mass migration. 


Fae 


A number of complex social and economic factors 
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account for this unprecedented suburban migration: 


The press of population growth, the lack of 
decent housing accommodations in the central 
cities and the unparalleled prosperity and mobility 
of post-war American life. 


The new family way of life, the rising birth 


rate and the desire for space and elbow room. 


The distaste of many Americans for declin- 
ing and slum-ridden cities. In the suburbs, Amer- 
icans recapture the old American dream of small 
town living. 


Suburban Sprawl 
When do suburbs stop being suburbs? Fifty million 


Americans live in the suburbs right now. Eighty per cent 
of our future population growth will take place in suburban 
areas. Each year, more open space around our cities dis- 
appears as a million more American families join the subur- 
ban migration. Villages become suburbs and the suburbs 
themselves grow into an urban sprawl. 


There inevitably are problems in any mass migration. 
We must report that the great expectations of suburbia 
are beginning to tarnish in the face of the gigantic subur- 
ban population avalanche and increasing suburban sprawl. 
_ The suburbs confront these serious problems: 


An ever-growing school population and rap- 
idly rising tax rates. 


Ever more congested commuter trafic pat- 
terns. 


Demands for waste disposal, adequate water 
supply and other public services. 


A lack of public open space and recreation 
areas and the need for protection of natural scenic 
and physical resources. 


To the residents of suburbs, these problems are as 
pressing as the spread of blight and decay which confront 
our older city centers. 


Soon: No More Open Space 


Each year more and more open land is chewed up by 
the bulldozer (now 3000 acres per day!) as more and 
more American families join their neighbors in the country- 
side. The open country around our cities disappears. ‘The 
historic Town Hall and quiet village green which have 
stood for generations as symbols of America’s lovely small 
towns are being overwhelmed as a result of pell-mell 
suburban growth. 


Small towns and local governments have been unable 
to stem the onrushing tide of suburban growth. Flying over 
the mushrooming suburbs which are growing up around 
our major cities, one sees that there will soon be no more 
open space in einer bins It will take many years and much 
money just to unsnarl the congestion that is already here. 


It is important to understand that the problems of 
suburban areas do not arise from any shortage of land. 
There is plenty of land for future suburban growth if we 
use it properly. What is lacking is not space itself but 
public policies and controls which will assure a balance in 
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the new uses of the land. If our governments and our citi- 
zens do not concern themselyes with the impact of suburbia 
on the land, then ‘suburbia will, in fact, become a gigantic 
sprawl and a blight upon the landscape. This is no 
prophecy of the future. It has already happened outside 


our biggest cities. 


There is an urgent need to preserve natural open space 
as well—the woodlands, hills, farm lands and streams 
which give rural America its charms and which can give 
pleasure to both city dweller and suburbanite. Solutions 
which. will preserve open space and. retain local autonomy 
are imperative. The suburban way of life has too much to 
offer and on the whole has been too successful to be 
allowed to destroy itself. 


Financing Suburbia 


At the Town Hall local officials have unhappily 
watched suburban tax rates spiral upward. Suburban 
towns need suddenly to supply all the services that cities 
have developed over many years... The press of -an-evrer~ 
increasing number of families on schools, roads, water 
supply, waste disposal and police and fire protection is 
forcing suburban finances to their limit. 


There are four principal causes of suburban financial 


difficulties: 


The taxes on homes alone will not support 
the public services these homes require. The ma- 
jority of suburbs would be deficit operations 
already without state aid. 


Nine large metropolitan areas today have 250 
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“This Whole Ruckus About A Housing Shortage Seems 
To Be Greatly Exaggerated" 
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or more governmental units apiece, the average 
area has at least fifty separate jurisdictions. ‘There 
is a massive mismatch between the supply of reve- 
nues and the needs of public service within this 
_ governmental maze. | 


There is little chance to spread costs across 
the entire range of properties which benefit from 
urban services. Here and there a suburban town 
endeavors to seal itself off from its neighbors and 
attract the “tight kind of people” or the “right 
kind of industry.” But few can succeed. The proc- 
ess of industrial diffusion gives some suburban 
_towns tax windfalls but neighboring towns are de- 
nied access to the resulting revenues. American 
suburbs have on the whole been unable to act 
jointly with one another to make and carry out 
effective public policies to finance local services. 


Fundamentally, all urban areas, central city 

and suburban, face an acute shortage of revenues. 

‘petal ---»docal governments do not have access to the full 

range of taxable resources and must rely primarily 

on the property tax to meet increasing municipal 

costs. And tax revenue problems are partly man- 

made in our local communities. There has been 

a failure of will, a failure to organize and admin- 
ister local taxes with maximum effectiveness. 


4. Common Problems of Cities and Suburbs 


The city and suburb are inseparably linked. Without 
surrounding suburbs, the modern city would perish; with- 
out the central city the suburbs would wither away. Their 
markets, labor forces, manufacturers and community serv- 
ices are mutually interdependent. In our studies we have 
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concentrated on four areas of public service which reveal 
this interdependence most forcibly: transportation, educa- 
tion, recreation facilities and air and water Mee re 


Transportation and Highways 


Transportation binds the city and suburbs together, ie 


The automobile and commuter rail service made suburban — 
expansion possible. Automobile, ownership has doubled - 
since the war and will increase an additional 60 per cent 
by 1970. With nearly all America on wheels, cities and 


suburbs face transportation and traffic congestion probes ne 


which would have seemed like nightmares on oe 
years ago. : 5 


The family car both serves and plagues the city 
dweller who must face streets jammed with peak-hour — 
trafic, parking space forbidden or usurped, and traffic a. 
constant hazard to life. 
ices are declining in efficiency nad economy. To the sub- 
urban commuter, the transportation mess spells trafic tie- 
ups, more lost time, deteriorating transit services, and lack | 
of parking fictmes at his destination. And suburban 
neighborhoods live under the threat of the poorly planned 
expressway that may cut through their heart, te 
homes and landscape. 


We have scarcely begun to plan and construct che 
whole new transportation system which is so necessary to. 


keep American cities and suburbs free from hopeless con-— 


gestion. And transportation solutions cannot be achieved — 
unless attractive and efficient rapid mass transit facilities 


Greensboro Daily N News 


Moreover, urban mass transit ‘serv- be 


and improved rail service are developed to relieve the Toad i 


on our highways in peak hours. 


Education for Our Children 


All American families, urban and suburban, want ae: 
best possible education fo their children. Yet inadequate 
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schools are the most pressing of urban and suburban prob- 
lems. 


The facts are plain: 


Central city schools are typically old, lacking 
in play space and athletic facilities and unable to 
provide a school program as balanced and com- 
plete as that offered in the suburbs. 


Suburban schools are newer, but overcrowded 
classes and double shifts are common and pro- 
grams for the exceptional and the handicapped 
are lacking. Local tax rates are soaring as residen- 
tial property is forced to bear major school costs. 


Are There Enough Parks and Playgrounds 
To Go Around? 


Increasing family incomes, greater national wealth 
and more leisure time all spell greater opportunities for 
recreation. Yet both urban and suburban communities lack 
space and facilities for local, week-end, or vacation recrea- 
tion. 


Cities and suburbs lack recreation playgrounds, play- 
fields, and parks for day-to-day recreation. Week-end and 
vacation spaces away from population centers are equally 
necessary in our society. But our remaining natural recrea- 
tion areas—forests, lakes, rivers, and ocean frontage are dis- 
appearing rapidly. Our national parks are already jammed 
in season, and are overused. The vast Midwest today lacks 
lake, river and forest areas needed to accommodate the 
present population, much less the greater population of 
the future. Cities, metropolitan areas, even states cannot 
meet these future needs in an era when 20 million people 
can drive across state boundaries on a brief week end. 


Air and Water Pollution 


One city’s refuse can pollute a hundred miles of river 
or water frontage. Industrial refuse has fouled thousands 
of once beautiful streams on which others depend for fresh 
water supplies. As our urban population grows, these prob- 

lems of water and stream pollution have become more 
pressing. The spread of urban areas into continuous belts 
hundreds of miles long in the East, Midwest, Far West, and 
South have intensified the problem. In addition, metropol- 
itan areas face growing problems of access to fresh water 
for domestic and industrial use. 


Smog-industrial smoke, automobile exhaust fumes, and 
the soot of millions of home furnaces combine to foul the 
air with disease-breeding hydrocarbons and _ suffocating 
oxides. To date we have done little to curb these hazards. 


*. The Need for National Leadership 


It would be an intolerable irony of history if the 
United States were to withstand the rigors of the cold war 
and the pitfalls of economic instability only to fall prey to 
civic disorganization in our slum-ridden cities and mush- 
rooming suburbs. 


Destroying slums and providing balanced and orderly 
suburban growth in a prosperous economy are primary do- 
mestic issues of our times. ‘There is an urgent need for 
effective and vigorous national leadership. 
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The Nashville Tennessean 


This is the eighth and last year of the Eisenhower 
Administration. We must report that the President and his 
Administration are either uninformed or unconcerned with 
the mounting urban and suburban problems around them. 


From the lack of sympathy and concern in the White 
House, it seems to us quite clear that the President and his 
budgeteers have neither seen nor heard nor felt the plight 
of the 22 million American slum dwellers. And with 50 mil- 
lion Americans already in the suburbs and 50 million more 
on the way, it is folly indeed to say that suburban problems 
are none of the Federal government's concern. 


Our conclusions with respect to the scope and effec 
tiveness of Federal policies and programs are these: 


Urban and suburban policies and programs 
are not at all geared to the total national solutions 
which are so urgently needed. Rather, in terms of 
action today, only a token effort is being made. 


Federal aid programs are uncoordinated and 
are on a restricted, piecemeal basis. 


The White House has directed that the plain 
intent of the Congress be frustrated through the 
creation of an ingenious administrative obstacle 
course for even the limited funds which are avail- 
able! Through government by veto, the President 
has repeatedly destroyed all Congressional efforts 
to fashion a comprehensive legislative program for 
urban renewal, depressed areas, and many other 
problem areas. 


In far too many American cities today, there 
, are more slums than there were ten years ago 
when the 1959 Housing Act was passed. 


We can only conclude that the President, | the 
man 9 


aint Cal 


get 
a. geet 


d 


Republican Party have turned their backs on cities and 


| suburbs all across America. 


America Looks Ahead 


The Democratic Party has demonstrated by its record 
in Congress a serious concern with urban and suburban 
problems and a willingness to provide responsible solutions 
and creative leadership. It is the task of the Democratic 
Party to prepare and implement action programs which will 
reverse these disturbing trends and make the American 
ideal and goal of a full and rich life a reality for all our 


citizens. 


Our cities and our rapidly growing suburbs aze the 
basic framework for our life and civilization in the chal- 
lenging years which lie ahead. ‘The deepest roots of day-to- 
day American democracy lie in our allegiance to our local 
communities, whether city or suburbs. 


It is time that we as a nation and as people take all 
the steps necessary to achieve the goal of a “decent home 
with -a~suitable living environment. for every American 


family.” 


We propose that the Democratic Party rededicate itself 
to this goal and to its early achievement. 


Appendix 
Selected Bibliography 


This bibliography contains brief annotations on the lead- 
ing books, articles and special reports which deal with urban 
and suburban problems. 


Additional information and materials may be obtained 


Why 


ni Wil 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 


The Light -In The Window 


from the following organizations: 
American Council To Improve Our i (tS 
Neighborhoods 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


American Municipal Association 
1612 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Housing and be Sea came 
Redevelopment Officials ; 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Special Works 


1. The Urban Revolution, A Program For Survival. 


Draft policy paper prepared for the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council’s Committee on Economic Policy. 


A convincing statement of the urban problems facing 
the nation and a call for ideas and courage to develop new 
concepts of effective action. 


2. The “Rockefeller Report” on The Challenge To America: 
Its Economic And Social Aspects, 1957. 


Widely hailed as a hallmark of “intelligent capitalism — 
at its finest” this report presents a remarkably thorough 
statement of the economic and social problems facing 
America. It falls short in prescribing remedies adequate to 
meet the problems as presented. It goes far beyond any 
proposals that the present administration has made. 


3. Report Of The President’s Advisory Committee 4 
Government Housing Policies & Programs, 1953. ey 
This report was accepted in large part by the President 
and helped form the basis of the Housing Act of 1954 which 
broadened the scope of urban renewal. When compared with 
the Veto message on the Housing Act of 1959, it now ap- 
pears ironically out of date. 


4. Where Shall We Live? Report of the Commission on 
Race and Housing, 1956. 

A lively and very thorough discussion of sdrebatad 

patterns of living and their impact on the future. Prepared 
by a distinguished Commission. 


5. American Municipal Association—1960 National Policy 
Recommendations. 
The AMA represents more than 13,000 municipalities 
across the country. The AMA policy recommendations have 
been hammered out over the years and represent the best 
thinking of the city officials who know the urban and 
suburban problems from first hand experience, ican 


Articles ee 


1. William L. C. Wheaton, “What Next For The Cities?” 
Housing Yearbook, National Housing Conference, 
1959. 

The lead article in the 1959 Housing Yearbook examines 
the consequences of the forthcoming population expansion, 
the decline of cities and the need for a long-range program 
of significant proportions to make both cities and suburts 
attractive and livable. 


2. Edward J. Logue, “Urban Ruin—Or Urban Renewal?” 
New York Times Magazine, Nov. 9, 1958. 


A concise policy statement of the need for a contineaie 
and comprehensive national urban renewal program. 


3. William L. C. Wheaton, “A New Cabinet Post?” 
National Civic Review, Dec. 1959. 


A discussion of the proposal to create a Federal De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. ~ 


Committee For Economic Development 


The Committee For Economic Development is a non- 
partisan organization composed of leading businessmen, 
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Ri ey 


educators and civic leaders which has made significant con- 
tributions through economic research on a national scale. 


lopment Advisory Committee, 


; are now in ess. 


as not itself tare a policy position on these 
matters. The research is a significant contribution. 


The published papers are: 


1. Dr. Raymond K. Vernon, The Changing Economic Func- 
tion of the Central City. 


A detailed analysis of what makes a big-city economy 
tick and why we should expect more dispersion, not less, in 
many traditional areas of central city dominance. 


2. Dr. Robert C. Wood, Metropolis Against Itself. 


An analysis of the problems of government organization 
and overlapping jurisdictions in metropolitan areas. 


Books 


T _ Editors" of Fortune, The Exploding Metropolis: New 
York, Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958 Paperback Ed. 


An exceptionally well-written book by “people who like 
cities.” The most comprehensive and up-to-date work avail- 
able on the broad range of urban and suburban problems. 
Includes discussion of the nature of cities, mass transporta- 
tion, municipal administration, the spread of slums, urban 
sprawl and urban design. 


2. Robert C. Wood, Suburbia: Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1958. 


A complete and challenging study of the suburbs, their 
politics and problems. Discussion of the economic and social 
forces at play in suburbia and how they may shape its 
future. The author explodes several suburban myths and 
illustrates the strength of.suburban trends as well. 


3. Wilfred Owen, Cities In The Motor Age; New York, 
The Viking Press, 1959. 


_ _A well-written and comprehensive book based on a 1957 
conference on the impact of the Federal highway program. 
Discussion of the transportation, problem, both auto and 
mass transit, in the context of the changes in cities and the 
requirements for effective policy. Not a traffic engineering 
‘treatise but a book for laymen to enjoy and ponder. 


4, John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society: Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1958. 


A book full of fresh ideas that will startle and educate 
Democrats concerned with economic and social problems in 
these times. Very well-written with humor and dispatch. 
Presents a superb case for the importance of revised alloca- 
tion of national resources in an abundant economy. 


5. Charles F. Palmer, Adventures Of A Slum Fighter: 
Atlanta, Ga., Tupper and Love, Inc., 1955. 


An account of the first slum-clearance, low-cost housing 
project in the United States and the author’s efforts to 
start the housing program on its way during the 1930’s. 


Other Useful Works 


There are a number of worthwhile books, articles, pam- 
phlets and other materials devoted to aspects of suburban 
and urban problems. Several of these are listed below: 


1. Berman v. Parker, 348 U.S. 26, 75 Sup. Ct. 98, 99 L. 
Ed. 27 (1954) 


The leading constitutional decision on redevelopment, 
Justice Douglas’ opinion for a unanimous court Is a broad 
and clear statement of public purpose. 


eo 
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Kick In The Plans 


2. The Culture of Cities, Lewis Mumford 
The dean of critics of the American scene examines 
the make-up of urban life. 


3. The Human Side of Urban Renewal, Millspaugh & 
Breckenfield 
A lively and stimulating-study and the effectiveness of 
rehabilitation as it has been practiced in several American 
cities. Mr. Millspaugh is presently Assistant Commissioner 
for Urban Renewal with the Federal Government. 


4. Metropolis in Ferment, Annals of the American Acad- 

emy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1957, 

A series of challenging articles on the varying dimen- 

sions of urban problems and predictions for the future. 
These articles have unusual scope and intensity. 


saan 


5. Veto Message of the Housing Act of 1959 

The President vetoed the 1959 Housing Act on July 7, 
1959. The message was printed in the New York Times of 
that date and may also be found in the Congressional 
Record. The message makes an interesting contrast with the 
report of the 1953 President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing Policy and the President’s own budget message 
of 1954. 
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